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situation ; but all the same, it comes between you and
the situation it enables you to grasp. Often enough,
that does not matter; but sometimes it matters very
much.

Thus everybody has certain rules according to which he
acts in dealing with his tailor. These rules are, we will
grant, soundly based on genuine experience ; and by
acting on them a man will deal fairly with his tailor and
help his tailor to deal fairly by him. But so far as he acts
according to these rules, he is dealing with his tailor only
in his capacity as a tailor, not as John Robinson, aged
sixty, with a weak heart and a consumptive daughter, a
passion for gardening and an overdraft at the banL
The rules for dealing with tailors no doubt enable you to
cope with the tailor in John Robinson, but they prevent
you from getting to grips with whatever else there may be
in him. Of course, if you know that he has a weak heart,
you will manage your dealings with him by modifying the?
rules for tailor-situations in the light of the rules for
situations involving people with weak hearts. But at
this rate the modifications soon become so complicated
that the rules are no longer of any practical use to you.
You have got beyond the stage at which rules can guide
action, and you go back to improvising as best you can, a
method of handling the situation in which you find
yourself.

Of these two cases in which it is ^necessary to act
otherwise than according to rule, the first, arises out
of the agent's inexperience and ignorance of life. It is
commonest, therefore, in the young, and in all of us when,
owing to travel or some other disturbance of our regular
routine, we find ourselves in unfamiliar surroundings,
The second arises only for people of experience and
intelligence, and even then occurs only when they take a